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ABSTRACT 
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library directors estimate it costs approximately $260 to keep one 
adult in a library-related literacy program for one year, whereas 
keepina one illiterate adult in an adult-education-sponsored program 
for one year costs about $514; (3) adult education directors estimate 
that about 700,000 adults 16 years and older need literacy services 
in each state, but only 9 percent are receiving them; (4) state 
library directors estimate that for 3 986 and 1987, 55,000-65,000 
persons received literacy services through state and local public 
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motivation, were perceived as the greatest barriers to providing 
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Highlights of Results 



The Education Commission of the States Survey of Adult Literacy Programs and Activities 
found that: 

• States are increasing their commitment to literacy services. Seventy-three percent (73%) of 
all survey respondents said their states add state money to federal funds earmarked for 
literacy services. The average amount added is $4 million, however, the range is great, with a 
high in 1987-88 of nearly $36 million added by Michigan and a low of $70,000 added by West 
Virginia. In 1986-87, California added $68 million, while West Virginia added $70,000. In 
1985-86, California added $60 million, while Idaho added $80,000. 

State directors of adult education report more money is being earmarked for literacy services 
in their budgets. In 1985-86, the average amount was $23 million, but in 1987-88 that 
amoi:nt rose to $27 million. 

State library directors estimate it costs approximately $260 to keep one adult in a library- 
related literacy program for one year. Estimates of the costs of keeping one illiterate adult in 
an adult-ed^^ication-sponsored program for one year are approximately $514. 

Adult education directors estimate that an average of 700,000 adults 16 years and older need 
literacy services in each state. Estimates range from a low of 19,000 to a high of 3.1 million. 
The directors estimate that, on average, only 9.1% of those needing services are, in fact, 
receiving them. Estimates range, however, from a low of 2% to a high of 93%. 

• State library directors estimate that for 1986 and 1 987, 55,000 to 65,000 people received 
literacy services through state and local public library programs funded through Title VI of 
the Library Services and Construction Act. 

• According to adult education directors, 50^^ of the states have formally defined illiteracy. Of 
those with a definition, 33% tie that definition to grade level, with below 4th grade cited 
most often (by 13%). 

• State directors of adult education, libraries and literacy commissions say the population 
in greatest need of literacy services is white, located in urban areas and includes all ages 
beyond 16 years. 

More than half of the adult education, state library and state literacy commission directors 
report that their states have literacy coalitions, commissions and'ci task forces. When asked 
who initiated the group, they name a literacy services provider most often, with governors 
named second. Commissioners of education arc named most as the "other" initiator of the 
state literacy commission. 

• According to adult education directors, 42% of the states responding have conducted "needs'' 
assessm'^nts. Most of these have been conducted within the last three years, but less than one- 
third of these assessments were conducted for the entire state. Nearly 20% of the needs a&se&s- 
nients were conducted on those who seek literacy services, and 15% were conducted on special 
populations (e.g., unemployed, immigrants and/or prisoners). 

Directors of adult education divisions, state libraries and state literacy conimissions ranked 
insufficient money, followed by lack of student motivation second as the greatest barriers to 
providing literacy services. 
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Foreword 



This report examines the role of the state in providing adult literacy services. It is the first 
stage of the Education Commission of the States' effort to explore literacy issues that have 
implications for policy and practice at many levels. Because federal funds earmarked for literacy 
services flow from theU.S. Department of Education to adult education (and adul^basic educa- 
t ion) piogranis and to state libraries, ECS asked ,?tate directors of these two agencies to partici- 
pate in a comprehensive survey, the results of which are presented here. 

Also included are views of the statewide commissions, coalitions or task forces formed to 
improve the delivery of in-state literacy services. These planning and coordinating bodies are 
a response to increased policy-maker awareness that collaborative and coordinated efforts are 
necessary if literacy services are to reach those truly in need and if available resources are to 
be used effectively. 

Although our survey focused only on adult education, state library and literacy commission 
efforts, numerous other agencies and individuals provide a wealth of literacy services as well. 
At the federal level, efforts are supported by the Departments of Defense, Hsalth and Human 
Services, Housing and Urban Development, Interior and, of course. Labor and the ACTION 
agency. Private-sector literacy activities and services are funded and sponsortid by corporations, 
foundations and many, often church-affiliated, volunteer efforts. These efforts are substantial, 
many have longer histories than the divisions of adult education and libraries reported here, 
and they should be involved in state efforts to improve overall coordination of literacy services. 
Taken together, these programs represent the range of solutions in progress. 

The significance of th is report does not rest with the numbers it contains. Rather, the results 
paint a picture of how need is projected and services delivered, who determines what data are 
relevant and what criteria they use to set state policy and program goals. The numbers also 
provide a common baseline of information for each of the participating states. 

The survey was not designed to test hypotheses, but to identify and rank major areas of 
concern so that possible relationships between those concerns could be explored. ',Ve hope these 
results will be the first step in tying literacy data collection to decision making. 




Frank Newman 
President 

Education Commission of the States 
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The Context 
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State efforts to provide sweeping literacy services for adults have their roots in federal 
action. The Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 created the Adult Basic Education Program, 
which provided opportunities for individuals at least 18 years of age to acquire the basic skills 
necessary to function in and contribute to society. 

In most states, the legislation marked the first time that funds were made available for 
populations in need of litei acy skills. Eligibility, however, was limited to local school districts 
until 1978 when the law was amended to include public and private nonprofit agencies. These 
amendments made funds available to volunteer organizations, libraries, service groups and, in 
some states, other public education agencies. Further amendment in 1984 made private profit- 
making institutions, such as proprietary schools, eligible. The intent of both amendments was 
to provide a pluralistic delivery system for those in need of literacy skills. 

In late 1 984, at the conclusion of his stint as U.S. secretaiy of education, Terrell Bell wrote 
the governors that rates of illiteracy were too high and that high-level leadership in the states 
was needed to address the issue. Some states responded to the secretary's call to action. However, 
most of the public responded with disbelief. 

Other Efforts 

Two years later, several efforts began to attempt to change the public view. Literacy. Profiles 
of America's Young Adults, a report on functional illiteracy in America by Irwin Kirsch and 
Ann Jungeblrt of the National Assessment of Educational Progress, drew attention to levels 
of literacy, the impact of varying definitions of literacy and illiteracy and the need for intensive 
and cooperative efforts to alleviate the problem. Similarly, author Jonathan Kozol sounded the 
alarm with his report. Where Stands the Republic? Illiteracy, A Warning and a Challenge to 
the Nation's Press. While many criticized and protested KozoFs assertions as overstating the 
problem, it was becoming clear that illiteracy was increasing in America and that little was 
known about how many persons were illiterate or how to solve the problem. 

The same year, several private groups initiated campaigns to fight illiteracy. The Public 
Broadcasting System and the American Broadcasting Corporation announced an unprecedented 
collaboration between commercial and public television — PROJECT LITERACY; U.S. (PLUS). 
The PLUS campaign (which included documentaries, movies, public ser. ice announcements, 
community task forces, hot lines and other activities) generated widespread awareness of the 
issue and led to a significant increase in the number of persons seeking literacy services. 

The B. Dalton book store chain and the Gannett Foundation, which launched early private- 
sector, corporate commitments to eradicating illiteracy, continued funding community literacy 
programs. In 1986, the Gannett Foundation began requesting proposals to increase coUaboratior* 
and planning among the various service providers in states. Both companies realized that btate 
action was necessary if the problems of illiteracy were to be resolved. 

These efforts and more are an acknowledgement of the seriousness of the illiteracy crisib 
in American society. 

Elusive Collaboration 

Getting the collaboration needed has proved to be a complicated, complex process. Firbt of 
all, the funding, management and administration of literacy services is highly decentralized. 
It is difficult to think of the single institution or place within society that ought to be leading 
the battle against illiteracy. Questions about responsibility, action and results turn up confuting 
answers because there are so many groups invoK'ed (federal and state agencies, foundations, 
corporations, schools, libraries, volunteer group.<5, etc.) and sources of data. 

In addition, there is no central place to seek information about literacy activities natioi*wide, 
within a region or a state. Agencies, associations and organizations can provide information 
only about their particular affiliates, their target populations, their interests and concerns. 
Because service providers must compete for the same pool of funds, they are reluctant to share 
information. 

The result is that policy makers seeking lO alleviate the illiteracy crisis ofl.*n run into a 
stone wall of missing or incomplete information. ECS to date has responded to requests from 
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more than 30 states for guidance on state responsibilities models or guideline^ and wa>s to 
set and assess goals. 

It was in this context that ECS, in June 1 987, conducted a comprehensive burvey of adult 
literacy activities and programs in the 50 states and the American territories. Groups selected 
for the survey received questionr - ires tailored to their particular area of service and knowledge 
of the literacy issue in their sta ^s. Survey questionnaires are included in Appendix B. Table 
1 shows the number mailed, the number returned and the rate of response. 



TABLE 1. Rate of Survey Participation 
State Office 



Adult education directors 

State library directors 

State literacy commission directors 



Number Number Rate of 

Mailed Returned Return 



55 48 879c 

47 34 72 

34 23 68 



The Data Analyses 

Although different in focus and depth, each questionnaire sought infoimatlor about the 
same six major themes or areas. Those were: 

Budgetary matters — to determine which state atTency is primarily responsible for admin- 
istering adult literacy services, to what extent states add to federal funds and how state con- 
tributions to literacy services may have changed during the past three years 

Program criteri a — to fi nd ou t how programs qu alify for literacy funding 

Demographics - to determine the characteristics of populations who need literacy services 
within states and across regions 

Needs assessment ~ to compare formal definitions of literacy and what kinds of statistics 
states gather 

• Programmanagement — to find out what methods of literacy instruction are most common 
and what kind of formal training states offer tutors, to understand how i*:uch programs cost 
per student and what barriers exist to providing programs to those who need them 

Evaluation — to determine what tools states are using or could use to measure program 
efficacy 

Items representing the same th emes have been grouped and analyzed by the three responden 
groups and by geographic regions (see Appendix C for a list of the states within each region 
responding to the survey). For example, several discrete items from the three questionnaires 
have been combined to make the category called Program Management. Within this category 
are responses about literacy services, mode of instruction, program costs, resources, materials 
and training of tutors and administrators. 

Results presented in this report are accurate within a plus- or minus-5Cl margin of error. 
Significant responses of "other" for various questions will be tabulated later. 

Not every item has been assigned to a category. For example, responses to questions about 
VISTA volunteers, hot-line referrals and other items will be compiled and reported later through 
the ECS Clearinghouse Notes, which present SO-state data bases. 

State literacy commission directors were asked fewer, and different, questions than the 
other two groups because they have been in existence less time and are advisory , rather than 
programmatic. Because of this, their perceptions also are often quite different from that of the 
other two groups. 

Dui the survey, ECS alsocoUected information on effectiv e programs which will be used 
in future etforts to examine the literacy programs and activities provided by the vast network 



At the time of this survey, ECS identified 26 sixties as ha vingsUi tomdo literacy coaUtwnb, cummtt^tuns ur ut^k forces, 
^ Howeverjn seven ofthese, two or more groups identinedthemsehes as the stiitewidehteracycowmtbhi^^^ 

^ Q I different states responded to tiie questionnaire, although 23 questionnaires werv returned. 



of community -based organizations (CBOs). ECS will study CBO programs funded by state 
education agencies and state libraries and affiliated with national volunteer r'.erac> groupb 
and other priva ^-sector organizations. The results of that survey will be published in the 
summer of 198'i. In addition, ECS will follow up some of the findings presented in this report 
by publishing at least two papers which examine the pros and cons of various state polic> 
positions on literacy. 
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Chapter I 



Budgetary Matters 



Note: Questions and to whom they were directed are followed by tables or graphs that break 
down the results by respondent group and by region. Tables show the answers that each respon- 
dent was asked to choose from and the percentage of respondents choosing each answer. In 
some cases, figures do not add up to 100% because some of those surveyed did not answer the 
question. In others, percentages total more than 100% because respondents could :>elect moru 
than one answer. When several questions relate to the same issue, the discussion follows the 
last question. A brief summary concludes each section. 

Abbreviations are used for the respondent groups in some of the tables and discussions. 
AEDs (adult education directors), SLDs (state library directors) and SLCs (sta te literacy com- 
mission directors). 

Budget decisions are critical to program establishment and development. A number of items 
sought insight into the choices states make in funding and administering adult literacy pro- 
grams. 



Question to adult education directors: 

In your state, what agency receives and administers federal adult education funds? 





Northeast- 


South- 


Central- 


West- 




Atlantic Is. 


Southeast 


Midwest 


Pacific 






(Percentages) 




Community college system 




8 




8 


State education agency 


100 


92 


ICQ 


92 


Public school districts 










Vocational education agency 










Other 










Question to state literac . commission directors: 








What agency primarily oversees monies for adult literacy services? 






Northeast- 


South- 


Central- 


West- 




Atlantic Is. 


Southeast 


Midwest 


Pacific 






(Percentages) 




Community college system 




22 




25 


State education agency 


100 


44 


71 


100 


Public school districts 






14 


25 


Vocational education agency 




11 




50 


Other 




22 


29 


75 



Discussion: With few exception^, adult education and state literacy commission directors said 
the state education agency is tiie principal provider of adult literacy programs. However, outside 
of the Northeast, they identified significant contributions by community coUegea and vocational 
agencies.^ 



^According to the Busmesb Council for EfTective Literacy, a publicly supported foundation that encourages bubine^y:^ 
involvement m literacy isbues, community colleges constitutj the exclusive system for delivery of basic skills U) 
out'of -school adults in Iowa, North Carolina, Oregon, V/'ashington and U'lsco/isi/i. In seven states, community coUcgci^ 
are the predominant source of adult basic education instruction. Alaska, Idaho, Kansas, Nebraska, Ne vada. New Mexa^o 
and Wyoming. 
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Question to adult education and state literacy commission directors: 

Does your state 'inatch" the federal adult education funds earmarked for literacy 

services? If so, what is the amount of the match and what percent of the budget is that 
amount? 



AEDs 

Yes, state matches 

Amount of state contributions 

% of total adult education budget 



Northeast- South- Central- West- 
Atlantic Is. Southeast Midwest Pacific 
(Percentages) 



46 

none given 
13 



33 

none given 
10 



36 

$700,000 
(lease) 
31 



39 

none given 
66 



SLCs 

Yes, state matches 



100 



44 



86 



50 



Discussion: The survey asks respondents if their states match or add to federal funds. "Match" 
is defined as the nine- to-one maintenance of effort required to participate in the federal progr ^ns. 
Funds "added to" are over and beyond the amount required to "match" and are considered the 
key indicators of interest. Adult education directors and literacy commissioners reported that 
about half the states match federal funds for adult literacy programs. All state literacy commis- 
sions in the Northeast reported that their states do so. This was followed by the Central states, 
86% of which match federal funds, according to literacy commissions. Only 50% of the Western 
and 44% of the Southern states do so. 



Question to adult education directors: 

Does your state ''add to'' the federal adult education funds earmarked for literacy 
services? If so, how much, and what percentage of the adult education budget is that 
amount? 

Northeast- South- Central- West- 
Atlantic Is. Southeast Midwest Pacific 

(Percentages) 

Yes, state adds funds 82 82 73 69 

Amount added $4,050,000 $6,719,000 $3,733,000 $2,084,000 

%oftotal adult education budget 46 41 46 21* 

*The percent of total adult education budget for the W^st does nut include Utah i, unusually high cant ition of 600%, 
the highest in the nation. 



Discussion: About 80% of AEDs said their states add to federal funding, with $4 million the 
average. Southern states lead the way with an estimated $6.7 million-plus contributed. The 
Western regions add slightly more than $2 million per state. For fiscal years 1987-88 and 
1986-87, Arizona, Arkansas, Georgia, Idaho, Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New 
Mexico, New York, Pennsylvania and Utah each added 100% to federal funding. Delaware 
added 100% in 1987^8. At the other extreme. West Virginia added only 6% to federal funds. 
The pattern was similar in 1985, when South Carolina added only 7% to federal monies. Table 
2 shows the range of state funds added to federal funds. 
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TABLE 2. Highest and Lowest Dollar Amounts Added by States to Federal Funds for 
FY 87^8, FY 8fr-87 and FY 85-86 



High State $ Amount Low State $ Amount 

FY 87-88 Michigan $35.7 million West Virginia $70,000 

FY 86-87 California $68 million West Virginia $70,000 

FY 85-86 California $60 miUion Idaho $80,000 



Question to adult education directors: 

What percentage of the staters total adult education budget has been earmarked for 
literacy services? 

Northeast- South- Central- West- 
Atlantic Is. Southeast Midwest Pacific 

(Percentages) 

69 69 69 90 

63 63 67 82 

61 57 66 91 



FY 87-88 
FY 86-87 
FY 85-86 



Discussion: All states across the last three years deslgiia^ed from 57% to 91% j{ their adult 
education funds for literacy programs, respondents reported. This means that i*n average of 
three-fourths of adult education funds go to literacy services. Increases for the current fiscal 
year were consistently small across all regions. 

These findings suggest a considerable commitment to adult literacy programs, both in dollar 
amounts added to federal funds and in percentage of increase over the past three years. 



Questions to adult education directors: 

What is the dollar amount of the state adult education budget earmarked for literacy 
services? 

Northeast- South- Central- West- 
Atlantic Is. Southeast Midwest Pacific 

(Means, in millions) 

$30,051 $28,135 $27,796 $24,779 

$29,719 $23,034 $25,690 $27,866 

$26,277 $22,502 $24,679 $20,082 



FY 87-88 
FY 86-87 
FY 85-86 



What is the average amount spent per student? 

Northeast- 
Atlanticls. 



FY 87-88 
FY 86-87 
FY 85-86 



$185.60 
$164.02 
$159.78 



South- Central- West- 
Southeast Midwest Pacific 

(Means) 



$126.67 
$121.00 
$335.63 



$213.67 
$197.14 
$205.92 



$155.10 
$150.67 
$128.07 



Question to state literacy commission directors: 

What is the amount of state funds appropriated to implement adult literacy legislation 
over any of the last 10 years? 

Northeast- South- Central- West- 
Atlantic Is. Southeast Midwest Pacific 

(Means) 



Amount appropriated 



$450,000 
(1 case) 



No response $4,800,000 $3,050,000 



Discussion: AEDs reported that the amounts budgeted for adult literacy services ranged from 
a low of just over $20 million per state in the Western region for fiscal year 1985-56 to more 
than $30 million for states in the Northeast during 1987-88 — an average of about $28 million 
per state nationwide. State budgets increased between 1985-86 and 1987-88 with the exception 
of the Western region, where this year's estimated budget is down nearly $3 million from 
1986-87. However, states in that area reported an increase of nearly $8 million between 1985-86 
and 1986-87. 

This item produced very distinct responses from the much smaller SLC sample, although 
there were a number who did not answer the question. Nevertheless, the disparities between 
answers of the AEDs and the SLCs are both striking and unexplained by this investigation. 

The survey found a remarkable consistency across years and states regarding the amount 
of state money spent per student. In most cases, states spent from $100 to $200 in each of the 
three years exam ined per adult who wished to become literate. This seems a remarkable bargain 
for any social program. The Job Corps Program, for example, spends $9,500 per student, but 
is more inclusive. 

There were extremes, however, in the estimated cost of keeping one student in a state- 
sponsored literacy program for one full year. Utah's AED estimated the actual per-year cost 
per student at a high of $3,013, while Iowa s estimated it cost only $82. Such discrepancies in 
per-student cost are likely due to differences in perceived level of need and state commitment. 
Moreover, states may have based their responses on computations arrived at through different 
cost estimates. 

Following is the range of annual per-student costs over the three-year period studied. 

TABLE 3. Highest and Lowest Annual Per-Student Costs of State-Sponsored 
Literacy Programs 



High State $ Amount Low State $ Amount 



Utah $3,013 Iowa $82 

Michigan $2,400 Nebraska $96 

Florida $2,007 Puerto Rico $98 

California $1,308 Arizona $98 



Summary: States show great interest in literacy services according to information provided 
on funding. Mobt contribute in two ways, by budgeting the matching funds necessary to recei v e 
federal monies and then adding money on top of that. Respondents reported that the average 
amount added is $4 million. However, how much is done runs the gamut from state to state 
and region to region. The South leads the way at $6.7 million contributed, while the West adds 
about $2 million. Some individual states, such as Michigan and California, contribute consider- 
ably more than others, and some contribute very little, with the amount budgeted depending 
on the state's commitmen ^ and the factors used to determine need and cost. Per-student expen- 
ditures also cover the extremes, ranging from less than $100 to more than $3,000, although 
the majority of states annually spend from $100 to $200 per person. 
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^A. Habn and J. Danzherger with B. Lefkowitz, Dropouts in America. Enough Is Known for Action. Washington, D.C.. 
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Chapter II 



Program Criteria 

Questions in this category looked at how literacy programs apply and qualify for funding. 



Question to adult education directors: 

How do programs apply for funding from your state? 





Northeast- 


South- 


Central- 


West- 




Atlantic Is. 


Southeast 


Midwest 


Pacific 






(Percentages) 




Written request/proposal 


91 


50 


58 


62 


Standard application form 


9 


58 


67 


39 


Question to state library directors: 










Kow do public libraries apply for literacy program funding? 








Northeast- 


South- 


Central- 


West- 




Atlantic Is. 


Southeast 


Midwest 


Pacific 






(Percentages) 




Written request/proposal 


25 


13 


36 


29 


State-library-developed application form 


63 


50 


36 


43 


Other 


25 


13 


9 


86 



Discussion: AEDs in 10 of the 11 Northeastern states reported that programs use a written 
request or proposal to apply for funding. States throughout the rest of the nation were split 
about 50-50 on procedure with slightly more in the West relying on proposals. 

About half of public libraries use state-library-developed application forms to apply for 
funding, according to SLDs. 



Question to adult education directors: 

What criteria should programs meet in order to qualify for adult literacy funds? 

Northeast- South- Central- West- 
Atlantic Is. Southeast Midwest Pacific 

(Percentages) 



Compliance with regulations about 


64 


67 


83 


62 


special populations 










Facilities 


55 


67 


67 


39 


Qualifications of tutors 


55 


33 


75 


39 


Qualifications of directors 


55 


33 


75 


39 


Literacy gains by students 


82 


50 


83 


54 


Procedures for recordkeeping 


73 


58 


92 


62 


Clearly defined instructional methods 


91 


50 


83 


69 


Other factors 


18 


50 


17 


31 



17 



15 



Question to state library directors: 

What criteria must public library-based programs meet to qualify for Title I funding? 



Northeast- South- Central- West- 
Atlantic Is. Southeast Midwest Pacific 

(Percentages) 

Service to special populations 25 38 37 29 

Facilities 25 50 27 29 

Qualifications of tutors — 25 18 14 

Qualifications of divectors 25 38 18 29 

Procedures for recordkeeping 13 38 36 29 

Clearly defined instructional methods 13 38 27 14 

Other factors 38 13 36 57 



Discussion: In this multiple-response question, more than half the Northeastern AEDs cited 
all seven criteria desirable for programs to qualify for adult literacy funding. Those in the 
Central states were even more likely to check each category, with facilities receiving the fewest 
answers. Only three criteria were mentioned by more than half the Southern AEDs: compliance 
with regulations, facilities and procedures for recordkeeping. More than half the Western AEDs 
listed compliance with procedures for recordkeepmg and regulations, clearly defined instruc- 
tional methods and literacy gains by students. The range of responses suggests that throughout 
the nation AEDs ask programs to meet a considerable number of standards to qualify for funding. 

SLDs uniformly reported fewer criteria than AEDs for public library literacy programs to 
qualify for Title I monies (Title I funds are provided through the federal Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act). Facilities was the only listed criterion to be selected by 50% of the 
respondents, and this occurred only in the South. The other criteria were mentioned from I37c 
to 38% of the time. 



Question to adult education directors: 

How many state- funded literacy programs are run by community-based organizations 
affiliated with a national volunteer program? 

Percentage of Programs Affiliated With 
National Volunteer Programs 
Region Less than 25% 25-49% 50-74% 75-100% 

(Percentage of respondents choosing each category) 

Northeast- Atlantic Is. 36 18 18 18 

South-Southeast 67 8 — 17 

Central-Midwest 67 — 8 8 

West-Pacific 77 8 — — 
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Question to state library directors: 

How many public library literacy programs are affiliated with a national volunteer 
program? 

Percentage of Programs Affiliated With 
National Volunteer Programs 
Less than 25% 25-49% 50-74% 75-100% 
(Percentage of respondents choosing each category) 



Literacy Volunteers of America 
Northeast- Atlantic Is. 
South-Southeast 
Central-Midwest 
West-Pacific 



38 
13 
18 
14 



13 



29 



18 



50 
9 



18 



Laubach Literacy Action 

Northeast- Atlantic Is. 63 — _ 13 

South-Southeast — 13 — 38 

Central-Midwest 18 18 — 36 

West-Pacific 71 14 14 — 



Discussion: Two-thirds of AEDs said state-funded programs are affiliated, at least to some 
degree, with a national volunteer program. However, the most frequent response was that it 
occurs "less than 25% of the time." 

The pattern of responses from SLDs was unclear. Readers are invited to draw their own 
conclusions. 

In neither case were respondents given the opportunity to answer "0%," but some respondents 
failed to answer the question. 



Question to adult education directors: 

How are community-based organizations (CBOs) accountable to the adult education 
office? 

Northeast- South- Central- West- 
Atlantic Is. Southeast Midwest Pacific 

(Percentages) 



Budgetary reporting 100 92 67 62 

Program quality 100 75 50 69 

Recruitment procedures 64 33 25 23 

Other methods 18 33 25 39 



Discussion: Nearly all of the respondents in the Northeastern and Southeastern areas audit 
CBOs accr ding to budgetary and program-quality criteria. Two out of three Central and 
Western i .^pondents said their states require CBOs to report budgetary information, while 
nearly the same number ask for evidence of program quality. Two out of three Northeastern 
states examine recruitment procedures, according to the AEDs, while only about a quarter of 
the states in the rest of the nation concern themselves with this area of quality control. It would 
appear that the Northeast leads the nation in the comprehensiveness of program evaluation. 
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19 



17 



Question to state library directors: 

What regulatory procedures do SLDs recommend or require public libraries using Title 
I literacy money to follow? 

Northeast- South- Central- West- 
Atlantic Is. Southeast Midwest Pacific 

(Percentages) 



Recordkeeping 


50 


75 


36 


57 


Evaluation of student progress 


38 


50 


18 


14 


Evaluation of tutors 


38 


25 


18 


14 


Evaluation of project 


50 


63 


36 


57 


Recruitment 


38 


25 


18 


14 


Student intake 


38 


25 


18 


14 


Pretest/posttest 


25 


38 


9 


14 


Follow-up of students 


38 


25 


9 


14 


Other 


13 


13 


46 


29 



Discussion: SLDs prefer that public libraries using Title I literacy money keep records, how ever 
other than in the South, where six of eight states require or recommend recordkeeping, only 
about half of the directors checked this response. About half seek evaluation procedures of &ome 
kind. 



Summary: The survey found that most funds are awarded on the basis of written requests or 
proposals rather than on standard application forms. Numerous criteria are used to award 
funds, with most respondents listing a variety, ranging from compliance with regulations to 
instruction methods to facilities. Library programs must meet fewer criteria, with facilities the 
only one to be mentioned by at least half the respondents. 

Fewer than 25% of state-funded programs are affiliated to £ome degree with national literac> 
efforts, the survey found. Those run by community-based organizations are accountable to the 
state primarily for budgeting and program-quality criteria. State libraries tend to look for 
recordkeeping. 



Chapter III 



Demographics 



Demographics wer« examined to determin.^ chaiacteristics of those who need literacy 
services. 



Questions to adult education and state literacy commission directors: 

How many adults, age 16 and over, need literacy services in your state? What percent 

of those are being served? 

Northeast- South- Central- West- 
Atlantic Is. Southeast Midwest Pacific 



AEDs 

Number needing services 651,000 921,000 782,000 485,000 

%beingserved 5.6% 6.4% 14.1% 10.3% 

Numberbeing served (extrapolated) 36,456 58,944 110,262 49,955 

SLCs 

Numberneeding services 1,583,333 875,555 942,818 3,130,000 

%beingserved 3.7% 6.5% 5.8% 12.3% 

Nuir^ber being served (extrapolated) 58,583 56,911 54,683 38,499 



Discussion: AEDs reported that half a million to more than 900,000 persons age 16 and older 
need literacy services in their states, an average of nearly 700,000 per state nationwide. However, 
they say that only fr-14% of these people, or approximately 36,000 to 1 10,000, actually receive 
assistance. 

SLCs reported much higher figures — from nearly 900,000 to more than 3 million people 
in their respective states needing literacy services. This averages out to more than 1.6 million 
in each state, although they estimated, however, that only 4-12% are getting sue! services. 

This information strongly suggests that literacy providers have very different perceptions 
of how many people require literacy services in their states. There is, however, an interesting 
consistency regarding the percentage of people served. These findings call for more information- 
sharing within state boundaries by those serving the same population. They also consistently 
call for strengthening literacy programs. 

Questions to state library directors: 

How many people are served by Title I literacy projects in your state? 

Northeast- South- Central- West- 
Atlantic Is. Southeast Midwest Pacific 

Number served by Title I 12,701 19,243* 3,966 3,700 

*The Title I average does not include Texaa, vv/ijch reported 61,500 adultly served by Title considerably mure than 
other states. 



21 



19 



How many are served by Title VI funds? 



Northeast- 
Atlantic li^. 



Via state libraries (1986) 

Via local public libraries (1986) 

Via state libraries (1987) 

Via local public libraries (1987) 



1,1:00 
(Icese) 

1,150 
40 900* 

1.400 



South- 
Southeast 



Central- 
Midwest 



50,000 
134,670 
6,924 



2,209 
1,750 
2,427 



West- 
Pacific 



95,583 



*Tbe New Hampshire SLD estimates 80,000 t/ersonsstrved by Title l/, r^lu^h is significantly higher than other states 
in th^ region. This is not figured in so as not to prese'tt a misleadhg average. 



Discussion: SLDs said from 3,700 to 19,000 people are served by Title I literacy projects in 
their states. Data on the number of people served by Title VI funds (the Library Services and 
Construction Act) are suspect because a number of regions failed to respond to this question. 
There were only four cases in which states within a region reported .videly varying numbers 
of people served. For example. New Hampshire reported 80,000 people who benefited from these 
funds, while Maine cited only 1,800. This difference suggests that the question itself may have 
led to varied interpretations. 

However, these findings, when compared to those from the AEDs, continue to suggest that 
only a small portion of those in need of adult literacy services are actually being served. 



Question to adult education, state library and state literacy commission directors. 

How would you characterize the population o f greatest sed in your state by ethnicity? 

Ethnic Population of Greatest Need 
Estimates by Adult Education Directors 

70ai 



50% 



40% 



30% 



20%-: 



10%-: 



0% 



50 




29 



62 



Region 1 



I Caucasian 



I Black 



1 1 









Region 2 



Regions 



A 


Asian 




Pacific 


* * 


American 




Islanders 



^ Native 
American 



Region 4 
?31 Hispanic 



Ethnic Population of Greatest Need 

Estimates by State Library Directors 

70%1 



60%- 



50% 



40% 



30%-;:i 



20% 



10%-:: 



22 




66 



12 



2 2 



1^ 



45 




26 



0.^ 



• -I 



Region 1 



Region 2 



Region 3 



Region 4 



Caucasian 


M ^^^^^ 


Asian 








American 





Pacific 
Islanders 



j Native Hispanic 
' American 
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Ethnic Population of Greatest Need 
Estimates by State Literacy Commission Directors 
uu%" 



50%J 



40%- 




21 



Discussion: A EDs reported that whites are the population in greatest need of literac> ser\ ices 
across all the states and territories sampled. Whites were identified as making up 41C^ of that 
population in the West to 62% in the Central states. Blacks and Hispanics alternated second 
and third place throughout the country. Blacks ranged from a high of 32% of the population 
most in need of literacy services in the South to a low of 8% in the West. 

SLDs, with the exception of those in the South, also identified whites as the population of 
greatest need. In the South, this group trailed Hispanics and Native Americans, Hispanics 
traded second, third and fourth place with Blacks and Native Americans, Asian-Americans 
were cited frequently as having the greatest need in all but the Central states. 

Among literacy commissions, only those in the Central region cited whites as the population 
in greatest need of literacy services, where they were said to make up about 58% of those in 
need. (This region consistently mentioned whites as the population of greatest need across all 
three questionnair 38."^ SLCs in the Northeast and West listed Hispanics as most in need of aid. 
Blacks v/ere most often mentioned by SLCs in the South. Native Americans receive ^ considerable 
mention in the South and West, as did Asian- Americans in the West. Pacific Islanders were 
scarcely mentioned anywhere. 

Observation: While these data illustrate much consistency across responding groups as to 
p jrceptions of need, there is enough variation to call for more informationsharing in identifying 
who needs to be served within each state. It is also clear that populations of need var> from 
region to region. 



Question to adult education, state library and state literacy commission directors. 

How would you characterize the population of greatest need inyour state bj^location? 

Location of Population of Greatest Need 
Estimates of Adult Education Directors 
70%" 



507c- 



40% 




49 



39 



30% 



20%- 



10% 



* 11 




Region 1 Region 2 

l^yi] Rural P55^ Mining Towns ^ Urban 



F<egion3 

Suburbs 



Region 4 
S Other 



24 



Location of Population of Greatest Need 

Estimates by State Library Directors 

GOrcT 



56 



30%-:::: 



20% 



10% 



43 



48 



10 



42 



10 



46 



49 



19 



34 



40 



30 



10 



1 



Region 1 Region 2 Region 3 

Rural KJ^ Mining Towns n Urban (Sf [1 Suburbs 



Region 4 
nSI Other 
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Location of Population of Greatest Need 
Estimates by State Literacy Commission Directors 



70% 



60% 



50%- 



40%- 



30%- 



20%- 



10^ 



0% 



13 



62 



2 



20 



44 



29 



18 



9 



50 



39 



13 



Region 1 Region 2 

7^ Rural Mining Towns fvl Urban 



Region 3 
Suburbs 



55 



25 



10 



10 



Region 4 
3 Other 



25 



23 



Discussion: AEDs in two regions (the Northeast and the South) clearly cited urban areas as 
having the greatest need for literacy services, with rural areas second. Rural locations were 
first in the Midwest and West, with urban centers second. Suburban areas consistently came 
in third. 

SLDs across the nation suggested that urban and rurr*! areas hare in the magnitudv^ of 
their need. Suburban areas came in a distant third except in the We.sl where they nearly tied 
**ural areas. 

There was considerably greater variation among responses by heads of literacy commissions. 
Urban areas strongly led as having the greatest need in the Northeast and West, however, 
SLCs named rural areas first in the South and Centra^ ^ \^ns. 

Observation: These findings once again point to the need for information-sharing among those 
who serve adults in literacy programs. They also suggest that adult literacy efforts should be 
concentrated in urban and rural areas bec^iuse needs are generally greater there. 



Question to adult education, state library and state literacy commission directors. 

Hew would you characterise the population of greatest need in your state by age? 

Age of Population of Greatest Need 
Estimates by Adult Education Directors 






Region 1 Region 2 Region 3 Region 4 

1G-.21 Years ^22-25 Years [7^26-35 Years ||| 36-^5 Years ^46-55 Years + Years 
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Age of Population of Greatest Need 
Estimates by State Library Directors 



50% 



40%- 



30%- 




20% 



10% 



32 



?7 



11 



6 6 
4 



14 

I 



18 



19 



12 



12 



11 11 



ii 

li 




Region 1 



Region 2 



Region 3 



Region 4 



1 16-21 Years 



22-25 Years 1711 26-35 Years 



36-45 Years ^ 46-55 Years 



56+ Years 



Age of Population of Greatest Need 
Estimates by State Literacy Commission Directors 
407o" 



30% 




20% 



10%- 



No Responses 





Region 1 



Region 2 



Region 3 



Region 4 
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516-21 Years 



22-25 Years (vl 26-35 Years 



36-45 Years 



j 46-55 Years 56 + Years 



27 



25 



Discussion: Because responses to this question ran the gamut across respondent groups, it lb 
difficult to get a sense that any paiticular age group is more in need of literacy services than 
others. It is fair to say that responses show that adults of all ages need aid. 

Summary: The number of persons in need of literacy services and the number receiving them 
are two distinct issues, the survey found. And neither is easily determined. Adult education 
directors estimated that an average of 700,000 need aid in each state, compared to 1 .6 million 
estimated by literacy commission heads. However, the two groups' estimates on how many 
persons are being served w^re quite similar, ranging from 6-14% to 4-14%, respectively. 

Who needs literacy services varies somewhat according to region. Overall, white Americans 
were the group most often cited as in greatest need of aid. Blacks and Hispanics traded second 
and third place throughout the country. 

Urban areas were listed as the location with the greatest demand for literacy services, 
followed by rural areas and then suburbs. As with ethnicity, the location varied according to 
region, however. 

Respondents dispersed their answers fairly equally among all age group categories. The 
exceptions were the Northeast, where almost half of the state library dii ectors pointed to ages 
16-21, and the South, where age 56 and over was cited by one-third of the library directors. 
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Chapter IV 



Needs Assessment 



Questions were asked about how states determine needs for literacy services, how they 
define illiteracy and what kinds of statistics they gather. 



Question to adult education and state literacy commission directors: 

Has illiteracy been formally defined in your state? If so, how is it defined? 

Northeast- South- Central- West- 
Atlantic Is. Southeast Midwest Pacific 

(Percentages) 



AEDs 

Yes, formally defined 46 
If yes, how defined: 

By grade level: 18 

6th grade or less 18 

7th or 8th grade — 

Lack of high school diploma 27 

Other definitions — 



67 

50 
17 
25 

33 



50 

33 
34 

25 



39 

31 
24 

15 
15 



SLCs 

Yes, formally defined — 38 71 40 
If yes, how defined: 

By grade level: — 38 29 — 

6th grade or less — 26 14 — 

7th or 8th grade _ _ _ _ 

Lack ofhigh school diploma — 13 14 — 

Other definitions — 25 29 20 



Discussion: Nearly half of the AEDs reported that illiteracy has been defined in their states, 
with most relying on grade level to define the population needing literacy services. 

SLCs responded with something less than vigor to this item. No one in the Northeastern 
part of the country provided an answer, and only i n the Central states did more than 50% say 
their states had defined illiteracy. Half of those cited school-related definitions. Only 38*;^ of 
the South and 40% of the Western states even attempted definitions, according to the SLCs. 

Observation: These results suggest that more attention should be given to defining and'or 
describing illiteracy in terms that relate to the outcome desired by clients. The lack of clear 
definitions contributes to the problem of determining how many persons need literac> serv ices. 
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Question to adult education and state literacy commission directors: 

Is there a literacy coalition, commission and/or task force^ in your state? If so, who 

originated it? 

Northeast- South- Central- West- 
Atlantic Is. Southeast Midwest Pacific 

(Percentages) 



AEDs 

Yes, there is a commission 73 83 92 92 
Initiated by: 

A literacy services provider 18 42 8 15 

Governor or designee 27 33 25 46 

Legislature — 17 — — 

Other 36 25 58 54 

SLCs 

Yes, there is a commission 100 75* 100 80* 
Initiated by: 

A literacy services provider 100 13 — 20 

Governor or designee 67 63 43 20 

Legislature — 13 14 — 

Other 33 13 71 40 

*The SLC percentage for the South and West reflects states where literacy commissiuns are m transition. 

Discussion: Four of five AEDs said their states have literacy coalitions. In the South, literacy 
service providers were the primary originators. In the other three regions, the "other" category 
was cited most often and usually referred to the commissioner of education. The governor s 
office came in second in all regions. State legislatures wert not a factor anywhere outside of 
the South. 

Question to state library directors: 

Does your state have a statewide or regional literacy coalition? 

Northeast- South- Central- West- 
Atlantic Is. Southeast Midwest Pacific 

(Percentages) 



Yes, statcv/idcliteracy coalition 75 63 82 43 

Yes, regional literacy coalition 63 50 64 43 

Discussion: With the exception of the Western region, the majority of SLDs said their states 
have literacy coalitions. More than half indicated that regional literacy coalitions are in place 
as well. 

Question to adult education directors: 

Has your state conducted a literacy needs survey? If so, when? 

Northeast- South- Central- West- 
Atlantic Is. Southeast Midwest Pacific 

(Percentages) 



Yes, survey conducted 36 50 42 39 
When: 

1974-79 9 8 — 8 

1980-85 _ Itj 8 16 

198&-87 18 17 25 16 

Discussion: AEDs reported that nearly 40% to 50% of their states surveyed literacy needs in 
the last 13 years. In most cases, the survey was conducted in the last two years. 

'A survey conducted by the State Literacy Initiatives Network, a Minnesota-babedadhoc committee formed to encourage 
/^/•y statewide planning of literacy activities, found 36 states i^ith "a formal statewide adult literacy initiativti m place 

wh/c/i coordinates provider systems and state agei).cies with govemon' support and leader^ip, ^'Ftfly-one respondents 
^R|(J said their governor has publicly endorsed literacy efforts. < ^ 
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Question to state literacy commission directors: 

Has your state conducted a literacy needs survey? If so, by whom and when? 





Northeast- 
Atlantic Is. 


South- 
Southeast 


Central- 
Midwest 






(Percentages) 


Yes, survey conducted 


33 


33 


33 


Conducted by whom: 


Adult 
education 
department 


Literacy 
coalition; 

state 
university 


State 
library; 
adult 
literacy 
campaign 


When: 


1985 


1986 and 
1987 


1980 and 
1985 



West- 
Pacific 



60 

State 
education 
department 



1987 and 
1986 



Discussion: Forty percent (40%) of SLCs reported that their states have conducted needs 
surveys. This has occurred in only one of three states outside the Wast, where two of three 
SLCs said such surveys have been done. These findings suggest that states need to do more to 
assess needs, levels of literacy and populations requiring literacy services. 



Question to adult education and state literacy commission directors: 

What was the target and scope of the needs survey conducted in your state? 



Northeast- 
Atlantic Is. 



South- 
Southeast 

(Percentages) 



Central- 
Midwest 



AEDs 

Scope of survey: 
Entire state 
Pilot project 

Target of survey: 
Those who seek literacy services 
Those v/ho seek state social sei'vices 
Special populations (unemployed, 
immigrants, etc.) 



18 
9 

36 



42 



33 
25 

25 
17 
25 



West- 
Pacific 



31 
8 

15 
23 



SLCs 

Scope of survey: 
Entire state 
Pilot project 

Target of survey: 
Those who seek literacy services 
Those who seek social services 
Special populations (unemployed, 
immigrants, etc.) 



33 



33 



25 



29 



14 



60 
20 



20 
20 



Discussion: Less than half of the states have conducted statewide literacy needs surveys, 
according to AEDs. SLC respondents in three regions reported that about a third of their states 
conduct statewide surveys. Those from the West reported that 60% of their states do so, most 
in the past three years. 

Of states that have conducted needs surveys, only 31% of AEDs and 37% of SLCs said they 
were done statewide. Surveys most often were of persons seeking literacy services, according 
to AEDs, while SLCs listed special populations. 
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Question to adult education directors: 

How does the division of adult education project future service needs? 

Northeast- South- Central- West- 
Atlantic Is. Southeast Midwest Pacific 

(Percentages) 



U.S.Ceneus data 


72 


92 


92 


85 


Purvey of school districts (dropouts) 


46 


58 


42 


31 


. rmula based on previous year's 
numbers 


46 


50 


42 


62 


Referrals from social service agencies 


27 


50 


50 


39 


Analysis of "hot-line" referrals 


45 


17 


42 


15 


Formulabased on state population 


27 


17 


17 


31 


Survey of counties 


18 


50 


8 


23 


Combination of above 


9 


8 


17 


39 


Other 


9 




18 


23 



Discussion: AEDs rely most heavily on U.S. census data to project need, followed by school 
district surveys, a formula based on the previous year's numbers, social service agency referrals 
and an analysis of "hot-line" referrals. Note that in the South and Central regions, half of the 
AEDS cited referrals from social service agencies, a step that has proved effecti\e in identifying 
persons in need of literacy services. 



Question to state library directors: 

How does your library plan its strategy in the area of adult literacy? 

Northeast- South- Central- West- 
Atlantic Is. Southeast Midwest Pacific 







(Percentages) 




Input from other literacy providers/ 


100 


100 


91 


86 


agencies/ associates 










Input from other government agencies 


100 


88 


91 


86 


concerned with adult literacy 










Survey data from other sources 


63 


63 


88 


86 


Library survey data 


63 


50 


55 


29 


Formal solicitation of community input 


63 


25 


36 


29 


Consultation with illiterates/former 


25 




55 


29 



illiterates 



Discussion: SLDs use a variety of methods to collect the information they need to plan adult 
literacy programs, with input from other literacy providers and other government agencies 
used most often. They also rely heavily on data generated by other sources. 
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Question to state literacy commission directors: 

What is the goal of the stMewide coalition, commission and/or task force? 



Northeast- South- Central- West- 
Atlantic Is. Southeast Midwest Pacific 

(Percentages) 

Linkages between service providers 
Coordination of state resources 
Advocacy for adult illiterates 
Advisory panel for state policy makers 
Other 



7 75 100 80 

100 75 100 60 

100 75 71 40 

100 75 71 20 

— 75 43 60 



Discussion: Three-fourths of the SLCs see themselves as closely involved with all four goals 
listed in the questionnaire. The Western states showed some variability, with 80% of the 
commissions saying they help to link service providers but only 20% reporting that they serve 
as an advisory panel. 

These items suggest that the three respondent groups have spent considerable time thinking 
through future planning and present goals.^ 



Question to state library directors: 

Wbatdoes your state library plan in the near future in regard to adult literacy instruc- 
tion? 



Northeast- 
Atlantic Is. 



To continue the current level of services 

and instruction 
To reduce level and/or variety of services 
To increase number of public libraries 

providing instruction 
To increase type of literacy services 
Other 



13 



75 

75 
25 



South- 
Southeast 



Central- 
Midwest 



(Percentages) 



38 



63 

50 
38 



36 



73 

36 
36 



West- 
Pacific 



14 



71 

71 
29 



Discussion: Nearly three of four SLDs plan to increase the number of public libraries offering 
services to adult literacy programs. More than half hope to increase the variety of literacy 
programs they offer. No one wants to reduce services. 



^The State Liteiacy Imtiati vesNetwork {see footnotes I, this chapter) found the pnxndty purposes ofstatevvide hteracy 
initiatives to be pubhca\^'arenebs, coordinatiOAi of state pubhc and pri vate service pru^idert, pn ^ate-tjeUor involvement, 
resource development, direct service and policy development. 



Question to adult education, state library and state literacy commission directors: 

What are the greatest barriers to providing comprehensive literacy instruction to all 

adults in your state who need it? 

Rankings of Top Three Perceived Barriers* 
1 = greatest barrier 
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(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


AEDs 
Northeast- 
Atlantic Ift. 


Money 


Lack of student 
motivation, career 
guidance/counseling for 
students 


Lack of communication 
between programs 


South- 
Southeast 


Money 


Lack of student 
motivation 


Transportation 


Central- 
Midwest 


Money 


Lack of student 
motivation 


Lack of resources for 
training tutors 


West- 
Pacific 


Money 


Lack of student 
motivation 


Transportation, pub- 
licity about programs 


SLDs 

Northeast- 
Atlantic is. 


Money, lack of student 
motivation 


Lack of communication 
between programs 


Career/guidance 
counseling for students, 
publicity about programs 


South- 
Southeast 


Money 


Lack of student 
motivation, lack of com- 
munication between 

programs, lack of 
re<;ourre<^ for trainin£f 
tutors 


Lack of ability/commit- 
ment of volunteer tutors, 
publicity about 
programs 


Central- 
Midwest 


Money, lack of student 
motivation 


Transportation 


Career/guidance 
counsfcHng for students, 
transportation 


West- 
Pacific 


Money, lack of student 
motivation 


Lack of communication 
between programs 


Publicity about 
programs, career/ 
guidance counseling for 

students, lack of 
resources for training 
tutors 


SLCs 

XT _ A. 

Northeast- 
Atlantic Is. 


Money, lack of student 
motivation 


Publicity about prograitis 


v^areer/g iance 
counseling for students, 
lack of communication 
between programs 


South- 
Southeast 


Money, lack of student 
motivation 


Lack of tutors, publicity 


Lack of research on 
teaching methodologies, 
transportation, career/ 
guidance counseling for 
students 


Central- 
Midwest 


Money 


Lack of student 
motivation, publicity 
about programs 


Transportation 


West- 
Pacific 


Money 


Lack of student 
motivation, lack of 
tutors, publicity r.bout 
programs 


Lack of resources for 
training tutors, career/ 
guidance counseling for 
students, transportation 



*Two or more items indicates a tie in number of responses. 
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Discussion: All three respondent groups cited money as the greatest barrier to providing 
comprehensive adult literacy programs in their states. Likewise, lack of motivation of students 
or potential students came in second in all areas. 

Library directors also noted that lack of communication among programs and publicity 
about programs are also problems. Literacy commission directors ranked publicity, transporta- 
tion and career/guidance counseling for students high as well. 

Observation: After monetary needs and how to motivate program clients, there is a striking 
lack of uniformity. However, it should be noted that publicity about programs, transportation 
and the lack of communication between programs all rank quite high. 

These findings suggest that providers of adult literacy programs see themselves as caught 
between funding problems and the need to energize their clients. 



Summary: Adult education directors responding to the survey reported that about half the 
states have defined illiteracy, generally in terms of grade-level completed. Only in the Central 
states did state literacy commission heads say that more than half their states had defined 
illiteracy. 

The majority of states also have set up commissions or coalitions to address the problems 
of illiteracy, most through the leadership of their governors or the desire of literacy providers. 

Although most states have panels to focus on illiteracy problems, they are not doing as well 
in determining what the state's needs are. Only about one-third to one-half have surveyed 
literacy needs, according to respondents, with much of that activity having taken place fairly 
recently. Less than one-third of those states have surveyed needs statewide. 

Asked how they project future service needs, adult education directors said they rely most 
heavily on U.S. Census data, followed by surveys of school district dropout rates. State libraries 
use information supplied by other literacy providers or other government agencies and reported 
that they plan to increase the variety and number of literacy services they provide. 

However, all three respondent groups said barriers exist to providing the literacy services 
needed by adults in their states. Money headed the list, followed by a perceived lack of motivation 
on the part of potential students, evidence that providers find themselves caught between 
providing the necessary services and inspiring potential clients to take advantage of them. 



Chapter V 



Program Management 



Management questions sought to find out what methods of literacy instruction are used 
most often, what kind of training tutors receive, how much programs cost and what barriers 
exist to providing programs for those in need. 



Question to adult education directors: 

What kind of literacy training is provided through the division of adult education? 

Northeast- South- Central- West- 
Atlantic Is. Southeast Midw st Pacific 

(Percentages) 



0-4 grade-level equivalent reading 


82 


100 


100 


100 


instruction 










4-8 grade-level equivalent reading 


82 


100 


100 


100 


instruction 










GED giade-level equivalent instruction 


73 


92 


92 


85 


Life-coping skills 


73 


67 


100 


77 


Math instruction 


82 


92 


100 


69 


Computer literacy 


27 


75 


75 


54 


Writing 


82 


92 


100 


77 


English as a Second Language (ESL) 


82 


100 


100 


100 



Question to state library directors: 

What kind of literacy instruction is provided by the state or its public libraries? 

Northeast- South- Central- West- 
Atlantic Is. Southeast Midwest Pacific 

(Percentages) 



0-4 grade-level equivalent reading 


100 


38 


82 


72 


instruction 










4-8 grade-level equivalent reading 


75 


38 


73 


57 


instruction 










GED grade-level equivalent instruction 


63 


25 


64 


43 


Life-coping skills 


50 


25 


55 


14 


Math skills 


38 


25 


55 


29 


Computer-assisted instruction 


38 


38 


73 


57 


Writing 


38 


25 


64 


43 


English as a Second Language (ESL) 


88 


50 


73 


71 



Discussion: The majority of AEDs provide several kinds of literacy instruction, ranging Lom 
elementary -level reading instruction to writing. In the Nort' .east, only 27% of respondents cited 
offeringb in computer literacy, while computer literacy is used frequently in the other regionb. 
The consistency in answers among respondents from various states illustrates the comprehen- 
siveness of adult literacy programs provided through divisions of adult education. 

This item also produced a tremendous range of responses from SLDs. All SLDs in the 
Northeast reported that bringing students up to fourth-grade level is a central goal. ESL ranks 
second highest in this region, followed closely by 4-8-grade-level reading and GED-equi valent 
instruction. The Southern part of the country spreads its commitment fairly evenly, with ESL 
receiving the most attention. The Central states match the Northeast, while the West concur- 
trates on the 0-4 grade level and ESL. 
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Question to adult education directors: 

Education funds provided under the federalJob Training Partnership Act require that 
the governor choose a state agency to handle JTPA funds. Which agency has your 
governor selected? 



Northeast- 
Atlantic Is. 



Department of Labor 
Adult education 
Library services 
Vocational education 
Other 



55 
9 

18 
27 



South- 
Southeast 



Central- 
Midwest 



(Percentages) 



8 
8 

50 
42 



33 
17 

67 
8 



West- 
Pacific 



39 
8 

39 
23 



Discussion: AEDs in the Northeast reported that the Department of Labor is the primary 
overseer of JTPA funds. In the Southern and Central states, the vocational education agency 
is chosen more often. Money was split between these two agencies in the West. ECS will follow 
up this ipsue in its work on occupational literacy. 



Question to adult education and state library directors: 

Using percentages, what modes of literacy instruction are used most in your state? 

Northeast- South- Central- West- 
Atlantic Is. Southeast Midwest Pacific 

(Percentages) 



AEDs 

Small-group instruction 
One-on-one tutoring 
Combinations of the above 
Computer-assisted 

SLDs 

One-on-one tutoring 
Classroom instruction 
Small-group instruction 



52 54 39 50 

32 16 53 19 

1 51 34 61 

1 10 4 9 

94 85 73 75 

20 20 23 23 

5 8 11 26 



Discussion: Adult education and state library personnel depend on different instructional 
strategies for much of their literacy training. AEDs reported use of both small-group instruction 
and one-on-one tutoring (Laubach), with the small-group method predominant in the South, 
West and Northeast. All regions except the Northeast tend to combine these methods. There 
was little use of computer-assisted instruction anywhere in the country. 

SLDs reported a d ~ ^endence on one-on-one tutoring. There was a modest use of classroom 
instruction and even iss use of small-group instruction. 



Question to adult education directors: 

Has the division of adult education generated resource materials for use by in-state 
literacy programs? 



Northeast- South- Oe.itraU West- 
Atlantic Is. Southeast Midwest Pacific 

(Percentages) 



Yes, has generated materials 64 75 83 77 
Ifyes, specify: 

Training materials for tutors 36 58 92 62 

Training materials for students 46 42 58 46 

Videotapes 36 58 50 46 

Recordkeeping 36 67 33 62 

Computer software 9 33 33 39 

Resource journals, books 18 33 33 15 

Speakers' bureau 18 25 17 23 



Question to state library directors: 

Have your state and public library literacy projects generated resource materials? 



Northeast- South- Central- West- 
Atlantic Is. Southeast Midwest Pacific 

(Percentages) 



Yes, resources generated 75 63 73 57 
Ifyes, specify: 

Training materials for tutors 75 50 64 43 

Training materials for students 50 25 36 29 

Videotapes 50 38 36 29 

Recordkeeping — 13 36 43 

Computer software 13 13 18 29 

Research journals, books — 13 18 14 

Speakers' bureau 38 25 36 43 

Other 38 75 36 29 



Discussion: Three of four AEDs said their programs generate resource materials for in-state 
program use. What they provide is fairi> evenly dispersed among the seven resources listed. 
The Central region tends to concentrate on training materials for tutors, while the South focuses 
on recordkeeping. 

Again, most (67%) of the SLDs responded that they do create resource materials. In all 
regions, the development of training materials for tutors was cited first, closely followed hy 
training materials for students, videotapes and a speakers bureau. Once again, there was 
almost universal interest \y ali seven categories. 

Observation: The consistency of these data across both gi oups suggests a strong state interest 
in developing a wide range of materials for adult literacy programs. 
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Question to adult education and state library directors: 

What does your agency estimate that it costs to keep one illiterate adult in a literacy 
program for one year? 

Northeast- South- Central- West- 
Atlantic Is. Southeast Midwest Pacific 

(Per-person annual costs)* 



AEDs 
SLDs 



$274.25 
$305.00 



$444.71 
$225.67 



$512.00 
$316.83 



'Estimated costs of providing all services as opposed to current per-pupil expenditures. 

B8 



$827.88 
$163.75 



37 



Discussion: AEDs estimated that it would cost from $274 to $827 to keep one adult in a literac> 
program for a year, depending on the region. The West reported the highest cost and the 
Northeast states the lowest. 

SLDs in three regions reported lower estimates to keep an adult in literacy training for a 
year, ranging from $164 per person in the West to $317 in the Central region. 

Observation: Overall estimates of the AEDs versus the SLDs are not extremely disparate 
except in the West. In this case, actual cost or perception of cost seems to make programs more 
than four times as expensive under adult education as opposed to state library superv .oion. In 
addition, states use different factors to compute needs and costs, although the survey did not 
seek that information. Estimates also reflect commitment and leadership from state officials. 
However, findings underscore how econom ical it is to serve adults who wish to become literate. 



Summary: Literacy programs provide a variety of services for their clients. Respondents 
reported that they offer clients training ranging from primary-grade-level reading instruction 
to life-coping skills to computer training. 

One-on-one tutoring and small-group instruction are the predominant methods of pro viding 
literacy training, according to those surveyed. Classroom and computer-assisted instruction are 
seldom used. 

Both adult education and library directors generate much of their own * esource materials. 
These range from training materials for tutors to computer software. 

The costs of providing such a wide range of literary services are almost as varied as the 
services offered. Estimates of how much it would cost to provide all needed services were quite 
different depending on region and and provider. Adult education directors estimated costs 
ranging from $274 per person annually to $827, while library directors in most of the country 
tended to give smaller estimates. 
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Chapter VI 

Evaluation 



Evaluation questions dealt with how stat-^s determine the efficacy of their programs. 
Questions to adult education and state library directors: 

How are community-based and public-library literacy programs evaluated? 

Northeast- South- Central- West- National 
Atlanticls. Southeast Midwest Pacific Average 

(Percentages) 



AEDs 

No. ofstudents enrolled at 73 33 50 

at any point 

%oftarg2t population served 36 50 50 

No. of students retained 46 67 33 

until goals are met 
No. ofstudents placed in 27 50 25 

next level or in jobs 
No. of hours required to 27 42 8 

f)rogress to next reading 
evel 

Average no. of hours 45hrs. 50hrs. — 

required to progress to 
next reading level (in 
hours) 



39 

15 
39 

39 



70hrs. 



81 

50 
61 

47 

36 

53hrs. 



SLDs 

No. ofstudents enrolled at 63 75 36 43 

any point 

%oftarget population served 38 38 18 57 

No. ofstudents retained 50 38 27 — 

until goals are met 

No. ofstudents placed in 25 25 — 29 

next level or in jobs 

No. ofhours required to 13 25 9 57 

f)rogress to next reading 
evel 

Pre-test/post-test 38 25 18 29 

Average no. ofhours 50hrs. llhrs. 30hrs. — 

required to progress to 

next reading level (in 

hours) 



53 

35 
29 

IS 

12 



27 
30hrs. 



Discussion: AEDs in most of the country said the number of students enrolled is the ke> to 
evaluating a program . However, in the West and South, the average number ofhours required 
for a student to progress one grade level stands out as the main evaluation method. All of the 
possible categories were well represented across the country, indicating that AEDs take a 
comprehensive approach to evaluation. 

SLDs take a similar approach to evaluation. The number of students enrolled or the per- 
centage of a target population served is central. 



Question to adult education and state library directors: 

What methods are used to monitor community-based and library-based literacy pro- 
grams? 

Northeast- South- Central- West- 
Atlantic Is. Southeast Midwest Pacific 

(Percentages) 

AEDs 



Site visits 


82 


92 


75 


69 


Self-reports 


64 


67 


58 


31 


SLDs 










Fiscal reports 


75 


63 


55 


71 


Narrative reports 


75 


75 


55 


86 


Site visits 


50 


63 


3G 


29 



Discussion: AEDs across the country reported that site visits are the most popular form of 
evaluation, although self-reporting also is used frequently. 

SLDs prefer fiscal and narrative reports, according to respondents. Site visitb seem to be 
frequently used, although they clearly remain third as a project evaluation tool. 



Question to adult education and state library directors: 
How often are programs evaluated? 

Northeast- South- Central- West- 
Atlantic Is. Southeast Midwest Pacific 

(Percentages) 



AEDs 










Annually 


73 


75 


67 


39 


Semi-annually 


18 








Quarterly 




17 


25 




Monthly 




17 


8 


8 


Every 3 years 


9 


8 




39 


SLDs 










Annually 


38 


50 


27 


29 


Semi-annually 


25 




18 


14 


Quarterly 


25 


25 


18 


14 


Monthly 




13 




14 



Discussion: AEDs reported that they evaluate their programs one or more times each year. 
This is a pattern for most of the counti^, with the exception of the West, where 397o of respondents 
said their states evaluate literacy programs about every three years. 

From 27% to 50% of all state library -sponsored programs are evaluated annually. Most of 
the remainder are evaluated even more frequently , although a few literacy efforts "slip through 
the cracks." 

Observations: These evaluative efforts and strategies should be shared among gioups and 
programs to fine tune methods of collecting information and to determine the bebt methodb of 
program evaluation in light of program type and objectives. 
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Summary: Literacy programs tend to be judged largely on the basis of how many students 
they enroll, respondents said. However, adult education directors also listed other criteria, 
including percent of population served, number of students retained and number of studentb 
placed in the next level of services or in jobs. 

States also monitor comnxunity-based and library-based literacy programs. This is most 
often done by adult education directors through site visits and self-reports, while library 
directors perfer fiscal and narrative reports. Generally, programs are evaluated at least once 
a year. 
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In Perspective 



The need for this kind of investigation cf literacy efforts and the broad public discourse it 
should stimulate hab become more apparent and more urgent over the past few years. Efforts 
to address the literacy needs of young and mature adults too often have bogged dow n in fruitless 
spats over numbers, the drive for budgetary compliance, simplistic assumptions and deep-seated, 
though often subtle, biases about such matters as who actually needs service. 

Time and again, the state officials and program administrators ECS surveyed expressed 
frustration that, as one adult education director put it, adult education is not often considered 
important or necessary by those in the mainstream of education. Yet, adult educators have 
provided a vast array of centralized literacy services, at low costs, to significant numbers of 
people — 31.3 million — since 1965.^ A rapidly changing society makes these services as 
essential today as when they began. 

Program Difficulties 

The survey turned up several problems that make it difficult to plan and deK»er literacy 
services to all who need them. The majority of state-sponsored literacy initiatives are not 
organized around clearly defined objectives, reliable methods of assessing need and accurate 
ways of measuring whether they have been successful or not. Rather, most are loosely structured, 
their focus determined primarily by the wailability of ftinds and the strings attached to them. 

The survey also documented considerable variance between federal and state estimates of 
adults in need of literacy services. In one state, for example, local authorities estimate that 
800,000 adults need services, while, the federal government's estimate is 1.9 million. In another, 
the state suggests that nearly 200,000 residents are in need, while federal sources say the 
estimate is closer to 1.1 million adults. 

In eight sample states, local authorities estimate that a combined 7.5 million adults could 
use literacy services*, but the U.S. Department of Education figure is 16 million adults within 
those same states. The variation in estimates is due to differences in definitions of illiteracy 
and the manner of determining need (high school diploma, age of clients, etc.). These figures 
illustrate the complexity of determining how, where, for whou and how much it will cost to 
provide literacy' services. 



FIGURE 1. Estimates of Adults in Need of Literacy 
Services: State and Federal Sources 

State Name State Estimate* Federal Estimate** 



Alabama 

California 

Florida 

Louisiana 

Michigan 

Nevada 

New Jersey 

Texas 



220,000*** 
3.1 million 
637,395 
176,857 
800,000 
55,000 
700,000 
1.8 million 



1.1 million 

4.5 million 
2.3 million 
1.1 million 
1.9 million 

142,000 

1.6 million 
3.5 million 



*ECS Survey of Literacy Programs and Activities, 1987. 

**State Profile Data, U.S. Department of Education, based on 1980 U.S. Census. 

***25 years and older; all others 16 and older. 



The survey results indicate that states also plan for the future on the basis of information 
gathered in the past. Most adult education directors (85^1) cite U.S. Census data as the primar> 
source of information for projecting future need for literacy services. Yet, locaMevel data often 
are no longer available, limiting the effectiveness of U.S. Census data as a basis for projecting 
need for services. 



nnual staLstical reports submitted to the US. Department of Education by state education agencies. 

EMC 4 3 



The use of varying numbers can lead not only to different approaches to interpreting the 
scope of the problem, but also to different appro'\ches for dealing with it. Large disparities make 
it difficult to project program costs. From the start, the entire planning process (including d«biga 
and management, mode of instructi^^n, number of tutors needed) may be skewed. The result is 
that within states and across regions, programs may be determined not by level of need, but 
by eligibility criteria and spending guidalines. 

Adding yet another dimension to the problem is the variety and number of agencies involved 
in literacy services. Consider that in every state the following groups, agencies and programs 
have varying degrees of responsibility for adult literacy: 

• State education agencies 

• Community colleges 

• Libraries 

Local school systems 

• Vocational-technical-occupational education systems 

Community-based organizations with a literacy component, such as Volunteers of America 

• Volunteer networks, such as Laubach Literacy Action and Literacy Volunteers of America 

• Formal volunteer agencies, such as VISTA or RSVP 
The military 

• Private Industry Councils under the Job Training Partnership Act 

• State "welfare-to-work" programs, such as those adopted by Massachusetts, New Jersey and 
California 

State corrections departments, which sponsor various "no-read, no-release" parole programs 

Corporate America, with its company training programs, ranging from ba^ic skills to high- level 
management training, which constitute the single-largest, single-costliebt venture now under way 

foundations, funding local community-based organizations and state efforts to improve 
coordination 

Additionally, diverse programs offered tb: ough a host of federal offices, such as the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs or the Department of Agriculture, come with their own budgets and adminis- 
trative procedures, which in turn determine what targeted populations will bo served and how. 
For example, the director of a statewide adult education program in the Northeast says that 
to qualify for federal grants under a new homeless assistance program, his organization would 
have to offer literacy services "on city street-comers, over steaming grates." 

Complicating an already complex picture is a public perception that all that is needed to 
solve the literacy crisis is a "degree of caring," a situation exacerbated by the mistaken belief 
that volunteer coalitions, the commercial media and corporate America are picking up the 
slack. Anecdotal evidence and federal reports suggest that the two largest national literacy 
organizations — Laubach Literacy Action and Literacy Volunteers of America — are together able 
to reach only about 127,000 clients per year when estimates of need range as high as 70 million.^ 
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^olunteerism in Adult Education, U.S. Department of Education, Clearinghouse of Adult Education {March 1987/, 
The fact sheet noted: 

* Laubach Literacy Action (LLA) uses abou 1 60,000 trained ^oh.iteer tutors to provide basic literacy andEnghsh ai> a 
Second Language (ESL) instruction to 70,000 students. This is done on a one-to-one basis in 45 states. 

* Literacy Volunteers of America (LVA) uses 15,000 trained volunteer tutors to provide more than 19,000 adult studenu, 
with basic literacy and ESL instruction in 12 states. 

In addition, the Gannett Foundation reported in a September 25, 1987, news release that: 

* ThenumberofstudentsinLVAprogramsincreasedby 42% inayear^ from 19,000 students andl8,000volumeer 
tutors in 1986 tomore than 27,000 students and 24,000 tutors in 1987. 

A ^ * In 1986, LLA served abcdt 86,000 students and expected to serve 100,000 in 1987. The number uf tutors increased from 

V 64,000 in 1986 to 73,000 in 1987. 



Implications for State Policy Makers 

Within a state, programs are not often linked by common, shared information. Indeed, the 
high degree of responsiveness, as evidenced by diversity and coverage of programs, appears to 
work against information-gathering. This finding does not argue against diversity in literacy 
programs; it simply underlines the need for improved information-gatherln.^ techniques and 
information sharing. For example, the state literacy commission might encourage identification 
of the key common variables all service providers could use as a basis for data gathering. 

A statewide needs assessment, conducted periodically, would lead to more accurate planning 
and services tailored to the needs of the population and based on current economic conditions. 
Such an assessment should be based on a more realistic definition of literacy than one tied to 
grade level. While grade levels provide a way to standardize and to measure, definitions tied 
to clients' current literacy and needs for particular kinds and levels of services would allow a 
more accurate match between sei^ices and what clients really want and need (see Appendix D). 

Collaboration and coordination among adult education literacy providers, libraries and the 
private sector must be extended to include various 30cial-service agencies through programs 
designated for youth at risk (dropout prevention, teen pregnancy, drug abuse), welfare recipients, 
the homeless and other populations requiring special services. 

Results of this survey suggest that states should improve the links between agencies and 
attempt to build aggregated state-level data so that: 

• Level of need (and the population) can be identified and met 
Duplication can be minimized 

Access to services can be expanded and distributed adequately throughout the state 

• Utility of services to clients can he enhanced 
Information can be accessible and shared across all programs. 

These steps would impro ve the state's capacity to offer a full range of literacy services and 
to make them more accessible to more people. The perception that lack of motivation among 
clients is a barrier to literacy services might be proved fallacious if the match between clients' 
need, their desired outcomes and program design were improved. 

Occupational literacy 

That "match" means providing programs that give clients the skills they are going to need 
in the future, a future that is already here in some jases. That need is for occupational and 
workplace literacy, which, ECS found, has become the focus of the adult literacy crusade 
sweeping the country. 

The literacy needs of our society aie multiple, diverse and everchanging. Reading and 
writing one's name are no longer sufficient to meet the demands of a complex society. Literacy 
today means the ability to perform a wide range of diverse tasks and comprehend a vast array 
of symbols. 

The gener..l level of literacy is high in America if one means people comprehending symbols 
well enough to take the bus, write their own name or perform a variety of* outine daily tasks. 
Indeed, many illiterates hold jobs — jobs that enable them to participate in and contribute to 
society. Many have demonstrated a high degree of tenacity in their quest for independence and 
participation and have shown great skill in masking the degree of their illiteracy. The key is 
that literacy is situational and contextual. When demands of employment and society change, 
illiterates often are unable to function effectively. 

Such a shift is occurring in the country's economy and is being played out daily in the 
workplace, as illustrated by the finding that *vhite Americans, not minorities, are most in need 
of literacy services. Foreign competition and changing technologies have created major employ - 
ment losses in automobile, oil and gas, mining and other industries that have supported the 
nation for so many years. For the first time since the great depression, large numbers of white 
workers have been displaced. While they were able to perform previous jobs satisfactorily, their 
literacy skills often are not sufficient for new jobs. Changing demands result in the need to 
retrain an existing work force. Also, shifts in the work situation mean that a higher level of 
literacy is needed for entry-level jobs. Some of the changes taking place include: 



Plant closings 



Techr lological changes in the work environment 

♦ Industry shutdowns (e.g., textiles, mining, automobile manufacturing, oil and gas) 

♦ Reconfiguration of job competencies (e.g., where two or thre2 persons performed aspects of a 
job in the past, presently only one person is needed to perform the entire job) 

♦ Union/management demands 

This situation indicates a need for new types of literacy training. Providers of literacy 
services, such as community -based organizations receiving federal funds through state education 
agencies, should be encouraged to continue working with small-and medium-sized businesses 
to accommodate displaced workers, to train new workers and generally to provide literacy 
sei^ices. ECS*s survey found evidence that this does, in fact, occur. But those efforts do not yet 
reach the numbers of people already being affected by major workplace changes. 

Other Needs Not Going Away 

At the same time, however, policy makers and literacy providers must not jump to the 
conclusion that occupational literacy classes alone will solve today's problem. As is the case in 
all aspects of the literacy picture, the image is complex. 

Because Hispanics and blacks often have not been part of the work force, they are not the 
major portion of the population presently displaced and identified as requiring literacy services. 
However, unemployment among black and Hispanic Americans remaius high. According to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, the rate of unemployment peaked in 1983 when the overall rate for 
the nation was 9.6%. In that year, the rate for whites was 8,4%; for blacks, 19.5%; and for 
Hispanics, 13.7%. Although the rate of unemployment decreased, the relative position of the 
groups remained the same in 1986. The overall rate of unemployment for the nation was 7%, 
with the rate for whites, 6.0%; for blacks, 14.5%; and for Hispanics, 10.6%. 

Moreover, the number of persons below the poverty level increased from 24.5 million in 
1978 to 32.4 million in 1986.^ Minority groups have remained disproportionately represented, 
and, in fact, the percentage of blacks and Hispanics living in poverty rose during that perioa. 
In 1986, blacks made up 3 1. 1% of those below the poverty level, up from 30.6% in 1978. Hispanics 
accounted for 27.3% of persons in poverty. That figure was up from 21.6% in 1978, although 
down from 29% in 1985. 

Persons living below the poverty level require various types of aid and assistance from 
social service agencies. Too many Americans d not possess sufficient levels of literacy to be 
employed and re-employ ^d. And in the present era, an individual can move very quickly from 
employed to unemployed and homeless. The description of who most needs literacy services 
("the stationary poor'* as they have been called in the past) has changed (see Appendix D). 

The next stage of the lit3racy effort in this country must confront these massive changes 
and others to corae if it is to continue to occupy the energies and minds of those currently 
leading the crusade. 

ECS will continue to explore how literacy services are provided and monitor examples of 
increased interagency cooperation in states. Other plans include maint ning a state-based 
clearinghouse on items not included in this report and surveying the community-based organi- 
zations providmg literacy serv: .es. ECS is particularly interested in working with the corporate 
sector and state leaders to make available literacy services that are more responsive to the 
economic development needs of states. 



^oney, Income and Poverty Sta ^ of Families and Persons in the United States. 1986 {Washington, D.C L\S. 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census), pp. 4-5. 
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Appendix B 



Survey Questionnaires 



Adult Education Directors 

1 . In your state, what agency receives and administers federal adult education funds? 
Community college system 

State education agency 

^Vocational education system 

^Other (name) 

2. Does your state "match" or "add to" the federal adult education funds earmarked for literacy 
services? 

Match 

A.mount or [percentage 

^Other basis (explain) 

Add to (as through I'igislative appropriations) 

Amount or percentage 

3. What percentage of the state s total adult education budget i& earmarked for Iitt*v»cy serv ices to adults? 
Percentage of total adult education budget 

FY 87-88 

FY 86-87 

FY 85-86 

How many dollars does this represent? 

FY 87-88 

FY 86-87 

FY 85-86 

Average amount spent per student? 

FY 87-88 

FY 86-87 

FY 85-86 

Note: The term "community -based organizations" (CBOs) is uocd in referring to local community programs 
funded by federal and state dollars flowing through the state s adult education office. The term is used 
also in referring to local affiliates of national volunteer literacy programs such as Literacy Volunteers cf 
America, Laubach Literacy Action or others who may also receive funding from the state s adult education 
budget. Items 4 through 12 seek information about both types of CBOs. 

4. What percentage of community-based organizations are funded by the state? 
^% partially 

^% fully 

5. On what basis is funding aw arded to community -based literacy programs? (You may check mort than 
one response.) 

Yes No 

Number of clients (students) 

Geographic location 

Potential for research 

Expertise of director 

Kinds of literacy services provided 

Quality of program 

Other (please specify) 

6. How do program3 apply for funding from your office? 

^Written request (e.g., proposal) 

Standard application form 

^Other (please specify) 

7. Does the fact that you are funding a CEO literacy program preclude that program from receiv ing funds 
from other sources? 

^Yes 

No 

i > 



8. What criteria should programs meet in order to qualif> for adult literac> funding? (You maj check more 
than one response.) 

^Compliance with regulations about special populations (e.g., income, ethnicity) 

Facilities 

^Qualifications of tutors 

Qualifications of the director 

Literacy gains by students 

Procedures for keeping records 

^Clearly defined method of instruction 

^Other (please specify) 

9. How many programs funded by the state office of adult education are communit> based organizations 
affiliated with a national volunteer program? 



11. Do you provide technical assistance (e.g., editing of proposaL, etc.) to CBOs wishing to appl> for grants? 
^Yes 

No 

12. Hu»? illiteracy been formally defined in your state? 
\es 

No 

If yes, hy w is it defined? 

. By grade level (picas^ specify (circle) 34568) 

High school diploma 

^Othe*- definitions (please specify) , 

If yes, wl 0 ''.^jfined it for your state? (name of agency) 

13. How many adults (age 16 and over) are in need of literacy sen ices in youi .late? 

1^. What per centago r those .itjeding services are receiving tb em? ^ % 

15. How would you characterize the population of greatest need in the state? 
Ethnicity (give %) 

Caucasian 

% Black of African origin 

% Asian-American 

% Pacific Islanders 

% Native American (including Eskimo) 

% Hispanic/Spanish surnamed 

Age (give %) 

^% 16-21 

^% 22-25 

^% 26-35 

^% 36-45 

^% 46-55 

^% 56 and over 

Location in the state (give %) 

% Rural, agricultural sectors 

^% Mining towns 

% Urban, manufacturing 

^% Suburbs 

^% Other 



.75-100% 
.50-74% 
25-49% 



I.essthan25% 



10. How are CBOs accountable to your office? 



Budgetary reporting 
Program quality (e.g., instruction mode, content of program, etc.) 
Jlecruitment procedure 
.Other (please specify) 




16. Please indicate what program term you apply (e.g., GED, Adult Basic Education) to students 
in classes that correspond to the following grade-level skills: 

lst>-3rd grade 

4th grade 

Sthgrade 

6th grade 

7th grade 

8th grade 

9th grade 

10th-12th grade 



17. Is there a literacy coalition, commission and/or task force in the state? 

Yes 

No 

If yes, who initiated or formed the group? 

A literacy services provider (e.g., a local CBO or volunteer organization) 

^The governor or designee 

^The legislature 

Other (please specify) 



18. Has a literacy needs survey ever been conducted in your state? 

^Yes 

No 

If yes, when? . 



If yes, by whom? 

If yes, please specify the following: 

S iirvfty conducted for the entire state 
Survey conductedfor a pilot project 



Survey conducted on those who seek literacy services 

Survey conducted on those who seek Social services from the state 

Survey conducted on those of special populations — e.g., chronically unemployed, 

immigrants/refugees, prison population, etc. 

19. How does the division of adult education project future need of services? 

Survey of counties 

Survey of school districts (dropout data) 



Analysis of "hot-line" referrals 
-Referrals from social service agencies 
-.U.S. Census data 

J*ormula based on population of state 
.Formula based on previous year's numbers 
_A combination of the above (explain) 



20. Does the division of adult education provide literacy training for in-state business- industry or 
for social services agencies? 

^Yes 

No 



If yes, specify: 

S nr'nl services (e.g.. Aid to Families with Dependent Children, etc.) 

Department of Labor 

^Correctional institutions 

Other assistance programs 

Business/industry 

Large — 500 employees or more 

Medium —40-499 employees 

Siaall — less than 40 employees 



21. What kind of literacy training is provided through the division of adult education? 

^0-4 grade-level equivalent reading instruction 

^4-8 grade-level equivalent reading instruction 

^GED grade-level equivalent instruction 

Life-coping skills (please specify types) 

Math instruction 
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^Computer literacy 

Writing 

Q English as a Second Language (ESL) ^ i 

\r' Other (please specify) Ol 



22. What does your agency estimate that it costs to keep one iUiterate adult in a literacy program 
for one year? 

$ 

23. Where are the majority of the literacy classes sponsored by adult education held? 
Schools 

Libraries 

Offices/workplaces 

Churches 

^Community centers 

Other (please specify) 

24. Use percentages to estimate the mode of instruction used in the literacy programs in your 
state. 

% One-on-one tutoring(e.g., Laubach method) 

% Small-group instruction (3-4 or more people) 

% Computer-assisted (interactive disk programs such as Principles of the Alphabet 

Literacy System) 

% Combinations of the above (explain) 

% Other modes (please specify) 

25. The Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) 8% set-aside program for literacy says that the gov ernor of 
the state shall choose a state agency to handle the JTPA funds. What agenc> hab your governor sel- cted? 
Department of Labor 

Adult education 

Library services 

^Vocational education 

Other (explain) 

26. Has the division of adult education generated resource materialb ^.e.g., v ideotapeb, computer progi amb, 
training manuals, workbooks, etc.) for use by in-state programs? 

^Yes 

No 

If yes, specify: 

^Training materials for tutors 

^Training materials for students 

^Videotapes 

Recordkeeping 

Computer software 

Research journals, books 

Speaker's bureau 

If yes , where is the resource center? (address) 

If yes, who has access to the center? 

27. Does the division of adult education provide training for CBO administrators? 
^7es 

No 

28. Does the division of adult education provide literacy training for probpective tutorb in the community - 
based organizations? 

^Yes 

No 

29. Does the division of adult education assess or evaluate CBOs? 
^Yes 

No 

30. How are community-based programs evaluated*^ 

Number of students enrolled at any p<)int 

Percentage of target population served 

Number of students retained until goals are met 

Number of students "placed" in next levol or in jobs 

Number of hours required to progress from one reading level to another i Please specify average 

number of hours required for a student to progress one grade level in reading 
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3 1 . What method do you use for monitoring community-based programs? 
Site visit (specify from whom) 



.Self-report 
_Other (please specify) . 



32. How often are programsevaluated? 

Annually 

Semi-annually 



-Quarterly 
JMonthly 



33. Do you have VISTA volunteers working on adult illiteracy in your state? 

^Yes 

No 



Ifyes, how many. 



34. Is there a statewide hotline for referrals? 

^Yes 

J^o 
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Are there any literacy instruction providers organizations currently operating in your state that you 
believe provide particularly exemplary services? Pleabe specify a contact person, title, name of program 
and phone number. 



and phone number 

Rural. 

^Urban. 



JSuburban 

.Technology 

_Tuvor training 



Xeaming disabled/handicapped 

Jlnglish as a Second Language (ESL) . 



36 What are the greatest barriers to providing comprehensive literacy instruction to all adults in your 
state who need it? (Please rank in order from 1-10, 'T denotes the greatest need.) 
Money 

Motivation of students and potential students 



Lack of printed materials/resources for teaching students 



Lack of resources for training tutors 

Lack of ability/commitment on the part of volunteer tutors 



Jnsufiicient access to computer technology 
^Transportation 

.^Career/guidance counseling for students 

.^Publicity about programs 

_Lack of research on teaching methodologies 

JLack of communication between programs within the state and across other states 
-Other (please specify) 
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State Libraries 



SECTION L GENERAL INFORMATION 

1. How would you characterize the population in greatest need of literacy strvices in your state? 
Ethnicity (give9J>) 

^^/J> Caucasian 

% Black of African origin 



So Asi a n-American 
_% Pacific Islanders 

J7o Native American (including Eskimo) 
_% Hispanic/Spanish Surnamed 



Age (give %) 

^7o 16-21 

% 22-25 

^7o 26-35 



_% 36-45 
46-55 
_%56and over 



Location in the state (give 7c) 
% Rur a 1 , agri cul tur a 1 sectors 



Mining towns 
_% Urban, manufacturing 
_% Suburbs 
Other 



How does your state library plan its strategy in the area of adult literacy? (Please check all that apply . > 

Yes No 

Consultation with illiterates/former illiterates 

Formal solicitation of community input 

Use of survey data of projected needs generated by the library 

Use of survey data of projected needs generated by other sources 

Input from other literacy providers/agencies/associations 

Input from other government agencies concerned with adult literacy 

Other (please specify) 

What do you estimate it costs to keep one adult illiterate in a library - related literacy program for one 
ye 
$- 



year? 



4. Use percentages to estimate the instructional settiiig used in state and publiclibrary literacy piv^bTams 
in your state. 

One-on-one tutoring 

Small-group instruction 

Classroom instruction 



.Other (please specify) . 



5. Use percentages to estimate the teaching method used instate and public library literacy programs in 
your state. 

. Literacy Volunteers of America materials/methods 



_Xaubach materials/methods 
-iocally developed materials/methods 
_Other (please specify) 



Have your state and public library literacy projects generated resource materials? 

^Yes No 

If yes, please check all that apply: 

Yes No 

Training materials for tutors . 

Training materials for students 

Videotapes 

Recordkeeping 

Computer software 

Research journals, books ' ^ A 

Speakers' bureau 

Other(pleasespecify) 
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What are the greatest bamers to providing comprehensive literacy instruction to all adults ir*>our 
state who need it? (Please rank in order from 1-10, "1" denotes the greatest need.) 
Monuy 

Motivation of students and potential students 

Lack of printed materials/resources for teaching students 



_Xack of resources for training tutors 
JLack of ability/commitment/training on the part of volunteer tutors 
Jnsuflicieiit access to computer technology 
.Transportation 

_Career/guidance counseling for students 

.Publicity about programs 

JLack of research on teaching methodologies 

JLack of comr-.vnication between programs within our state and across other states 
.Other (please specify) 



What are your state library's plans in the area of adult literacy instruction in the near future? vYou 
may respond to more than one choice.) 

Ye. No 

To continue the same level of services and instruction to adult illiterates as is 

currently provided 

To reduce level and/or variety of services from what is cu . ren tly offered 

To increase number of public libraries providing instruction 

To increase type of literacy services 

Other (please specify) 



9. Does your state have a statewide literacy coalition? 
Yes No 

Ifyeb, please provide name of coalition, nanxe, address and telephone number u^contact person for futurt, 
follow-up: 



10. Does your state have regional literacy coalitions? 
Yes No 

If yes, please provide names of coalitions and names, addresses and telephone numberb of contact 
person/persons for future follow-up: 



11. How niany public library literacy programs in your state are affiliated with a national volunteer 
program? Please specify "other" programs. 

LVA Laubach Other 

757^m7o 

507(^74% 

257<^d7o 

Less than 25% 

12. What kind of literacy instruction is provided by the state or public librJ»:ieb m y our otate? ^Please check 
all that apply.) 

0—4 grade-level equivalent reading instruction 

^4-8 gn ade-level equivalent reading instruction 

^GED grade-level equivalent instruction 



JLife-coping skills 
_Math skills 

.Computer-assisted instruction 
.Writing 

JEnglish as a Second Language (ESL) 
.Other (please specify) 
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13 Please indicate what program term you apply (e.g., GED, Adult Basic Education, preliteracy trammg, 
family literacy) to students in classes that correspond to the following grade level skills: 

lstr-3rd grade 

4th grade . 

5 th grade 

6th grade 

7th grade 

8th g^ade . 

9th grade 

10th-12th grade 

14. Do you coordinate your literacy programs with other agencies/organizations? 

^Yes 

J^o 



If yes, please specify the types of agencies: 



15. Which of the following sources of funds do you use for your literacy projects? 

Federal: 

LSCATitlel 

I5CA Title VI 



J SCA Title III 
_310 

-Other (please specify) . 



_^tate 
_Xoral 

_Other (please specify) . 



16 Do any public libraries in your state provide adult literacy instruction even if they receive no federal 
monies to do so? 

^Yes 

No 



If yes, please estimate how many public libraries in your state would fall into that category and amount 
of funds these 'irces provide. 

SECTION II. LSCA TITLE I 

17 Has your state library used any mo.^es from the Library Services and Construction Act (LSCA;, Title I, 
to serve illiterates and/or English as a Second Language (ESL) students? 

^Yes 

No 



If yes, please continue with the survey. If no, please skip to Question 28. 

18 How much LSCA Title I program money do you estimate was spent in your state for literacy services in 
the following years? 

Ferleral Sta;'.2 Local Total 

FY87 

FY86 

FY85 

19 How do you and public library literacy projects use LSCA Title I literacy funds u eck all that apply )- 
Print materials 

Computer hardware 

Computer software 

Promotion or publicity of literacy programs 



JEvaluation of literacy programs 
-Service to special populations. Please specify: 

handicapped 

limited English speaking 

elderly 

institutionalized 



Jamily literacy 



J-iiteracy coalitions 



_ ^Training of tutors 

^ / ^Tutoring of illiterates 5 G 



20. How do public lib: aries in your state apply for funding for literacy projects from tl i state library? 
Public libraries complete a state library -developed application form, general information 

given (i.e., amount requested, outline of activities). 
Public libraries develop and submit a substantive written proposal providing detailed 

information on their proposed project. 
^Other (please specify) 

21 . What criteria do public library literacy programs need to meet in order to qualify for LSCA Title I 
monies from your state library? 

Service to special populations (e.g., disadvantaged, elderly) 

Adequacy offacilities 

^Qualifications of tutors 

^Qualifications ofthe program dire tor 

Procedures for keeping records 

^Clearly defined method of instruction 

^Other (please specify) 

2L. How many people are served by LSCA Title I literacy projects in your state? 



23. How are public library literacy programs accountable to your office? 
Fiscal report 

Narrative leport 

Site visits 

^Other (please specify) 

24. Do you recommend or require tL . i public libraries using LSCA Title I literacy money follow prescribed 
procedures for: (check all that apply) 

Yes No 

Recordkeeping/statistics 

Evaluationofstudent progress 

Evaluation of tutors 

Evaluation of project 

Recruitment 

Studentintake 

Pretest/posttest 

Follow-up of students 

Otbsr (please specify) 

25. How are public library literacy program', evaluated? (Check all that apply.) 
Number of students enrolled at any point 

Percentage of target population served 

Number of students retained until goals are met 

Number of students "placed" in next level or in jobs 

Number of hours required to progress from one reading level to another (Please specify average 

number of hours required for a student to progress one grade level in reading. ) 

Pretest/posttest 

26. What method do you use for monitoring public library literacy programs? 
.Telephone monitoring 

Site visit (specify from whom) 

Self-report 

^utside evaluation 

mother (please specify) 

Audit 

27. How ofler, -^re programs evaluated? 
Annually 

Semi-annually 

>Qu arterly 

Monthly 

Less (please specify) 

SECTION IIL LSCA TITLE VI 

28. Did your state library apply for funds under the Library Lite»'acy Program, LSCA Title VI? 
FY86 ^Yes No 

FY87 «L ^Yes No 

^7 




29. Do you know of any local public libraries inyour state that applied for LSCATitle VI funds? 
^Yes No 

If yes, please specify the number of libraries that applied, the number that were funded and the total 
amount of funds they received. 

No. applied No. funded $ Amount Rec'd. 

FY86 

FY87 

30. How many people in your state do you estimate are served by LSC A Title VI funds? 

FY 86 FY87 

Via state library 

Via local public libraries 

31. How do you use LSCATitle VI funds (check all that apply): 

Coordinating and planning library literacy programs 

^^ssisting public libraries in conducting adult literacy programs 

^Training librarians or volunteers in use of literacy materials 



.Assisting or training librarians or volunteers in providing literacy services to groups and 
individuals not adequately served by existing programs 
_Other (Please specify) 



32. Did you also receive LSCA Title I funds for a literacy project? 
^Yes No 

If yes, were LSCA Title I funds and LSCA Title VI funds used for the same project? 
^Yes No 

33. Kow do you think the LSCA Title VI program affects literacy activities under LSCATitle I? 

LSCA. Title VI supplements LSCA Title I literacy activities 

LSCA Title I literacy funds supplement LSCA Title VI projects 



LSCA Title VI has caused a decrease of emphasis on literacy under LSCA Title I 
J^C A Title VI has caused an increase of emphasis on literacy under Title I 
-XSCA Title VI has not affected LSCATitle I literacy 
„Other (please specify) 



34 What has been the impact of federal funding on state, local and private sources of funding? Please 
comment* 



35 Are there any outstanding library literacy programs in your state? Please identify name of program, 
and name, address and telephone number of contact person. 
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State Literacy Commissions 



NOTE. This survey questionnaire has been mailed to states we have reason to believe have formed a 
statewide commissions coalition or task force on literacy programs <xnd activities within the otates. If we 
are mistaken about your state, please respond "no" to item 1, but indicate whether such a group is likely 
to be formed during the next six months and if so, by whom. 

1 . Is there a literacy coalition, commission and/or task force in the state? 
^Yes 

No 

If yes, who initiated or formed the group 

A literacy services provider (e.g., a local community-based or volunteer organization 

The governor or designee 

The legislature 

^Other (please specify) 

If no, is one planned? 

^Yes 

No 

If yes, who will likely form the group? 

Please write in: 

2. What is the goal of the statewide literacy coalition, commission and or task force? Please check all that 
apply. 

Yes No 

Linkages between service providers 

Coordination of resources within the state 

Advocacy for adult illiterates 

Advisory panel for state policy makers 

3. Has illiteracy been formally defined in your state? 
^Yes 

No 

If ycd, how is it defined? 

R y grade level (please specify ^circle) 34568) 
High school diploma 

^Other (please specify) 

If no, then how h?. future need of literacy services been projected? 
Siirvfty of counties 

Survey of school districts (dropout data) 

Analysis of "hot-line" referrals 

Referrals from social service agencies 

^U.S. Census data 

Formula based on population of state 

Formula based on previous year's numbers 

A combination of the above (explain) 

If yes, when was survey conducted? 

If yes, by whom? 

If yes, please specify the following: 

Surve> conducted for the entire state 

Survey conducted for a pilot project 

Survey conducted on those who seek literacy services 

Survey conducted on those who seek social services from the state 

Survey conducted on those of spec' il populations — e.g., chronically unemployed, immigrants 

refugees, prison population, etc. 

5. How many adults (age 16 and over) are in need of literacy services m your state? 



6. What percentage of those needing services are receiving them? 
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7. How would you characterize the population of greatest need in the state? 
Ethnicity (give %) 

^Caucasian 

31ack of African origin 



_Asian-American 
Pacific Islanders 



Age (give %) 

16-21 

22-35 

26-35 

^36-45 



JNative American (including Eskimo) 
Bispanic/Spanish surnamed 



-46-55 
_56 and over 



Location in the state (give %) 

Rural, agricultural sectors 

Mining tovms 



.Urban, manufacturing 
JSuburbs 



-Other 



8 Has your state attempted to pass legislation pertinent to adult literacy in the past 10 years? (ECS will 
appreciate receiving a copy or a description of any such le-nslation.) 



_Yes 

No 

If yes, year: _ 
Did it pass? 
^Yes 



No 

Does this legislation seek to link literacy with other incentives (such as parole, driving li<:ense, welfare 
b'^nefits)? 

^Yes 

_No 



Were fun ds appropriated foi che implementation of that legislation? 
^Yes 



How hiuch? $ 

Is new literacy legislation currently under consideration in your state? 



-Yes 
J^o 



10. Is there a statewide hot-line telephone service for referrals to literacy programs? 
Yes 



_No 



11. Does your state receive federal funds for adult literacy? 

^Yes 

No 



If yes, specify; 

\^^ich agencies in your state receive those funds? 

Doesyour state match any of those funds? 

Doesyour state participate in the Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) 8% set-aside funds for 

literacy?_ 

Do you have a system for tracking federal monies within your state's programs? . 



12. Has your state i )ught funding from sources other than gov emment education agencieb? 



_Yes 
J^o 



If yes, please specify: 

^Government agency other than education 

Foundation 



Q ^Other (please specify) 



.Civic association ^ 
JBusiness/corporate O 0 



13. What agency will primarily oversee the use of the monies appropriated for adult literacy services? 
^Community college system 

State education agency 

Public school districts 

^Vocational education system 

^Other (please specify) 

14. Does your state set any requirements for private sector and or volunteer, local literacy programs? 
^Yes 

No 

15. What nre the greatest barriers to prov iding comprehensive literacy services to all adults in your state 
who need it? (Please rank in order from 1-10, *"1" denotes the greatest need.) 

Money 

Motivation of students and potential students 

Lack of printed materials/resources Tor teaching students 

Lack of resources for training tutors 

Lack of tutors 

Lack of ability/commitment on the part of volunteer tutors 

Insufficient .ccess to computer technology 

^Transportation 

^Career/guidance counseling for students 

Publicity about programs 

Lack of research on teaching methodologies 

Lack of communication between programs within the state and across other states 

^Other (please specify) 
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Appendix C 



Number of Respondents by Geographic Regions* 
and Identification 

State Name AEDs SLDs SLCs 



Fc'.gion 1: Northeast-Atlantic Islandc 

Connecticut 111 

Delaware 10 0 

Maine 110 

Maryland 0 10 

Massachusetts 10 0 

New Hampshire 110 

New Jersey 110 

NewYcrk 111 

Pennsylvania 110 

Puerto Rico 10 0 

Rhode Island 111 

Vermont 0 10 

Virgin Islands 10 0 

Subtotal: 11 9 3 

Region 2: South-Southeast 

Alabama 110 

Arkansas 10 0 

Florida 111 

Georgia 10 1 

Louisiana 110 

Mississippi 111 

North Carolina 10 2 

Oklahoma 111 

South Carolina 111 

Tennessee 111 

Texas 110 

Virginia 10 0 

Subtotal: 12 8 8 
Region 3r Central-Midwest 

Illinois 111 

Indiana 0 10 

Iowa 110 

Kansas 110 

Kentucky 111 

Michigan 1 '> 2 

Minnesota 111 

Missouri 10 1 

Nebraska 1 i 0 

FDrth Dakota 110 

Ohio 110 

Pouth Dakota 10 0 

West Virginia 111 

Wisconsin 0 10 

Subtotal: 12 11 7 



*These regions correspond to the U.S. Department of Education "Areas." 



ERIC 
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State Name AEDs SLDs SLCs 



Begion 4: West-Pacific 

Alaska 110 

Arizona 10 1 

California 10 3 

Colorado 110 

Hawaii 10 0 

Idaho 110 

Montana 10 0 

Nevada 10 0 

New Mexico IOC 

Oregon 10 0 

Utah 110 

Washington 111 

Wyoming 0 10 

Subtotal: 12 6 5 
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Appendix D 



Users of Adult Literacy Services 



In 1973, George Eyster and Ann Hayes of the Appalachian Adult Education Center (AAEC)^ 
reviewed seven years of researcn and observations to draw portraits of people who seek adult 
education and/or literacy services. Today their broad-biiish picture remain? Instructive. They 
fou for example, that positive attitudes are the keys to success. That iv..r'ains true. Adult 
education directors participating in the ECS survey ranked lack of student motivation second 
only to money as a barrier to providing compi ehensi ve literacy services to all adults who need 
them. 

Eyster and Hayes described f ^ur groups of users, cautioning that their descriptions were 
based upon individual characteriscics. 

Group I: Secure, Self Directed 

Individuals in this group tend to be secure economically and pe* sonally. Understanding the 
benefits of literacy services, they are relatively easy to recruit through the media. They profit 
most from individualized instruction. Among disadvantaged adults, almost all library-card 
holders are found in this group. 

Group II: Time Problems 

Group II includes those who are undereducated and underemployed. They are the "star 
performers" of literacy instruction, making large achievement gains and^or dramatic changes 
in sconomic levels and lifestyles as the result of literacy instruction. Mostly, people in this 
group need services that take their time needs into consideration. This is the group that has 
swing shift, overtime, seasonal work and large families. Any service with rigid hours is virtually 
unusable to them. 

Groap III: One-To-One 

Group III includes those who are a long v/ay from mastering both the critical reading and 
advanced computational skills required for high school equivalency and a living wage. However, 
they still believe they can benefit from public services. Group III needs individualization above 
all. The A AEC studies found that this group can be reached only through ohe- to-one recruitment 
(either door-to-door or agency referrals) and one-to-one services. 

Group IV: The Stationary Poor 

The smallest group. Group IV includes those with the greatest need. AAEC terms these 
individuals the "stationary poor" (a phrase that may not describe many of those who need 
literacy services today. Many more people than in previous years may be one job away from 
Group IV). These persons tend to disbelieve that they can have any control over their own 
futures. They often exhort their children not to hope or set a model of not hoping — thereby 
perpetuating the cycle of poverty. They are unemployed and unemployable. 



''The Interrelating of Library and Basic Education Ser\ices for Dis>ad\antaged Adultb. A DemonUration of Four 
Alternative Working Models* (Washington, B.C.. U.S. Depa^ment of Health, Education and Welfare, OfTice of 
Education, June 1973). 
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